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An examination of literature in the field of staff 
development reveals five models of inservice for principals. The 
traditional model involves enrolling in courses at colleges and 
universities. Institutes are short-term specific learning 
experiences. Competency-based training identifies knowledge and 
skills needed and focuses on influencing programs. The inservice 
academy is similar to the traditional model, but an agency provides 
classes. In networks, individuals from differennt schools and 
districts link together to share information. Evaluation of these 
models reveals that adults learn best in situations where they are 
connected to the process. The Principals 9 In-Service Program, 
developed with support of the Institute for Development of 
Educational Activities, builds on the positive features of the five 
models. Piloted in 1978-79, it focuses on -tfee' needs of local schools 
and principals. The structure is a collegial support group of 6-10 
principals working together with a trained faqilitator on long- and 
short-term problems with a defined agenda. Participants are committed 
to a full day once a month for 2 years. The group allows principals 
responsibility for their own learning and development. No implication 
is meant for superiority of any one of these models. The principals 9 
role is important, and effective inservice education must be a 
priority for the 1980's. (MD) 
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Even a casual review of recent educational literature reveals 
some recurring themes concerning the things that make some 
schools more effective than others. These themes have been 
used to assist school personnel in directing their efforts to devel- 
op or maintain effective schools. State education agencies have 
been particularly involved in disseminating information about 
the conditions needed for effective schools. In Ohio, for exam- 
^ pie, the Department of Education has identified seven critical 
|P factors for more effective schooling. 1 Factors found in effective 
schools are 

— A strong sense of mission 

—Strong leadership by the school principal 

—High expectations for students and teachers 

— A focus on specific instructional goals 

— Sufficient opportunities for learning 

— Parent/community involvement 

— A positive learning climate 

In addition to these factors, Purkey and Smith 2 also noted that, 
in order to increase the effectiveness of schools, staff develop- 
ment is needed to alter people's attitudes and behaviors and also 
to provide them with new skills and techniques which may be 
needed to engage in educational improvement efforts, 
i Of these conditions related to effective schools, two have par- 
J ticular relevance for the school adrninistrator. First, Austin, 3 Rut- 
* ter, 4 Edmonds, 5 and other researchers have indicated that the 
' behavior of the school principal is the single most important fee- 
tor supporting high quality educational programs. As Lipham 6 
I noted, "While schools make a difference in what students learn, 
! principals make a difference in schools." Second, current condi- 
tions in American education dictate the need for educators to be- 
come increasingly aware of emerging practices and trends in 
teaching and learning. Providing for professional growth and 
development and in-service education for school staffs must be 
viewed as a priority for the 1980s and beyond. New approaches 
that are more sensitive to the needs of school personnel facing 
our present era of retrenchment and decline must be promoted. 

There is a paradox. While a good deal of attention has been 
turned toward the role of the principal as the key to educational 
'improvement and also on the need for more effective strategies 
for staff development, relatively little has been done to combine 
these two areas of concern. Some attention has been directed at 
the emerging responsibility of principals to lead staff develop- 
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ment activities within their schools. 7 For example, there is a sug- 
gestion that the traditional administrative task area of staff per- 
sonnel will soon be changed from a focus on recruitment, hiring, 
and firing to professional development of staff. Despite these 
changes, however, little has been said concerning the type of 
professional growth opportunities designed specifically to ad- 
dress the concerns of principals. 

It is increasingly clear that the role of the principal will require 
new knowledge, attitudes, and skills to bring about lasting 
school improvement. Somehow there has been developed an as- 
sumption that principals, because of their position, automati- 
cally possess all of the expertise needed to take on new chal- 
lenges and responsibilities. But before principals will actually be 
able to carry out their important duties, they must have the op- 
portunity to learn more and grow professionally. Therefore, this 
paper reviews a number of existing approaches to in-service for 
school principals which may have the potential for assisting edu- 
cational leaders to carry out their tasks. In addition, we will share 
one particular model for providing in-service for principals that 
complements other efforts, and which also has the potential of 
modifying conditions within schools. 

Two assumptions are made in this paper. First, although there 
have been frequent discussions concerning whether or not in- 
service is synonymous with staff development, or if in-service 
implies ways of addressing deficits while staff development 
suggests growth, the stance taken in this paper will be one which 
appears in the daily discussions of school personnel: In-service 
education is a subset of the larger concept of professional staff 
development The second assumption is mat, while a number of 
models for in-service for principals will be reviewed, there is no 
inten tion to suggest that one model is necessarily better or worse 
than others. We hold that, because the principal is so important 
in the improvement of schools, any form of support that might 
be effective in a particular situation, be it one of the models re- 
viewed here, a combination of several models, or some approach 
not included, is worth implementing if it will help the principal 
do his or her job more effectively. 

Existing In-service Models 

An examination of the literature in the field of general staff de- 
velopment and in-service reveals that only a small percentage is 
concerned with administrator in-service. Nevertheless, there is 
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enough written about successful practices in recent years to note 
certain categories of professional development opportunities for 
principals. We propose that these categories can be described as 
five fairly distinct approaches or models: a traditional model, in- 
stitutes, competency-based programs, the academy, and net- 
working. Let us examine each of these models. There is no desire 
to imply that one must become attached only to one of these 
models; they are not mutually exclusive and, indeed, might best 
be viewed as complementary to one another. 

Traditional Model 

The traditional model is represented by practicing administra- 
tors enrolling in credit courses at colleges and universities, 
perhaps the most frequently employed strategy for professional 
development. The primary responsibility for determining the 
content and procedures of this in-service approach is with the 
university. Principals and other administrators select this model 
as a delivery system based on a desire to pursue additional 
course work in an area of particular professional interest, to ob- 
tain an advanced graduate degree, to renew or upgrade adminis- 
trative certification, or some combination of all of these pur- 
poses. 

There are a number of advantages in the traditional model. 
Among the greatest of these is the fact that this approach places 
heavy reliance on the university structure, a structure which 
more often than not assures some degree of quality control on 
the learning experience. Grades, course syllabi, and regular class 
schedules provide a framework where principals and others en- 
rolled in the courses know essentially what they will get for their 
investment of time and money. Also, the content ot courses is 
generally the product of at least some advanced planning con- 
cerning a given topic by a qualified professional educator. Thus, 
most university courses do not represent attempts to provide a 
"quick fix" to the complex problems faced by practitioners. 

There are some weaknesses in this model as well. Perhaps the 
most significant among these resides in the very nature of the 
university trying to provide these types of learning experiences 
to principals. Regardless of the needs of practitioners, "the self 
interest of the university prevails in terms of the usual offering 
of courses. "* This must be coupled with the recognition that the 
quality of the in-service experience is directly related to the qual- 
ity of the institution providing the instruction. Another short- 
coming of the traditional model is that, frequently, the principal 
enrolled in a university course is but a passive participant in the 
overall learning process. One-way communication from profes- 
sor to student prevails, and there is no involvement of the partici- 
pant in the selection of specific course objectives and activities. 
Finally, the traditional model is also limited because motivation 
to take part in university courses as in-service experiences is usu- 
ally something external to the participant; the principal is 
pressed to take a course by the mandate of a group such as the 
state education agency. In short, university courses are excellent 
ways for participants to earn degrees, satisfy scholarly curiosity, 
or meet state certification requirements, but as long-term solu- 
tions to the need for more effective ongoing principal in-service 
they are quite limited . 

Institutes 

A second popular model of in-service for practicing school ad- 
ministrators is what might be termed institutes, or short-term 
learning experiences which are topic specific. Indeed this model 
is widely used. Few principals are able to go more than a few 
days without having their mailboxes filled with invitations to one 
institute or another. 

Institutes— or workshops and seminars as they are also fre- 
quently called — are distinct from the other models we consider 
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here because they are of a short duration and deal with such nar- 
rowly defined topics that they are more properly referred to as 
training events and not ongoing in-service programs. Still, their 
pervasiveness is such that they cannot be ignored as viable learn- 
ing experiences for most practitioners. 

Many institutes are sponsored by professional associations. 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP), Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment (ASCD), National Association of Elementary Principals 
(NAEP), and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors' (AASA) National Academy of School Executives, as well as 
the-efforts of local and state affiliates of these groups, are prime 
examples of professional associations' efforts to provide in-ser- 
vice opportunities via the institute model. Similar training events 
are also sponsored by state education agencies, universities, pri- 
vate foundations, and individual consultants^ 

Institutes have a number of positive features. First, they en- 
able a good deal of information concerning issues of immediate 
concern to be presented to practitioners. As examples, consider 
the abundance of recent workshops on topics such as ways of 
complying with Public Law 94-142, utilizing microcomputers 
more effectively, and evaluating teachers without violating due 
process. Related to this is the fact that institutes can be designed 
quickly to serve the needs of busy practitioners whenever an 
issue might warrant such specialized training. With policies, 
laws, and technology changing so rapidly, flexibility in training 
is a highly prized feature. Another strength of institutes is that 
they are a convenient way for principals to learn. Recalling again 
the number of offers for workshops, seminars, and institutes 
that reach principals, it is hard to imagine that anyone would 
have trouble in finding some training event of interest being of-^ 
fered somewhere at just about any time that would fit an admin- 
istrator's schedule. 

Disadvantages to institutes are in many ways similar to some 
of their advantages. For example, the short duration of training 
events, while appealing because it adds to the convenience fac- 
tor, also means that no great depth of treatment on particular 
topics can be expected. At best, participants at seminars receive 
only limited treatment of important issues. No time can be given 
for much reading, preparation, and assimilation during the few 
days, or hours, devoted to the training. This in itself is not neces- 
sarily a problem if the content of the training event is such that 
it can be adequately understood in a relatively short period of 
time. However, when issues addressed by the institute are more 
complex, the time limitation may have the negative effect of forc- 
ing an issue to be trivialized. Another disadvantage to institutes 
is that most short-term training events lack opportunities for par- 
ticipants to become involved in the setting of training objectives, 
determining content, and selecting learning activities. Also, as 
with university courses, participation tends to be based primar- 
ily on one-way communication from institute staff to the partici- 
pants. Finally, quality control over institutes may be a concern. . 
While the majority of efforts sponsored by professional associa- 
tions, state departments, and universities are high in quality, 
caution is necessary in the case of some of the ventures adver- 
tised to school administrators. Short-term training events, re- 
gardless of their claims, cannot be viewed as quick solutions to 
problems that require more long-term commitment. 

Competenqf-BasedTraining 

Although some might argue that competency-based ap- 
proaches to the training of school administrators should be more 
properly classified as preservice rather than in-service programs, 
we include them as another model with considerable potential. 
In its broadest sense, competency-based administrator training 
can provide a useful framework of important knowledge, at- 
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titudes, and skills toward which an effective school leader may 
strive. It is in this sense that we suggest that there are currently 
some competency-based training programs, particularly those 
sponsored by professional associations, which have great poten- 
tial for being used as administrator in-service strategies. 

One competency-based approach to the training of school 
principals is the Assessment Center of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), developed in 1975 es- 
sentially "to provide school districts with more objective and ef- 
fective ways of selecting school administrators." 10 The underly- 
ing assumption of this approach is that the work of school princi- 
pals can be described according to 12 skill areas, namely, prob- 
lem analysis, judgment, organizational ability, decisiveness, 
leadership, sensitivity, range of interests, personal motivation, 
stress tolerance, educational values, oral communication skills, 
and written communication skills. It is implied that persons pos- 
sessing these skills make the best candidates for administrative 
positions. 

Another recent effort to describe the work of administrators 
according to specific competencies can be seen in the work of the 
American Association of School Administrators (AASA). This 
organization has recently prepared a set of guidelines to assist 
in the improvement of administrative training. These guidelines 
suggest that well-prepared school administrators need to be 
skillful in .improving school climate, understanding the political 
context of schools, implementing instructional management sys- 
tems, developing curriculum, designing effective in-service, 
planning for effective use of human and financial resources, and 
conducting research . 1 1 

The focus in the NASSP Assessment Center and also in the 
AASA guidelines is not directed so much toward providing in- 
service as it is in influencing training programs and initial selec- 
tion procedures. We have included these, approaches and the 
whole concept of competency-based programs more for their fu- 
ture potential for improving in-service than for what they do at 
present. 

What is intriguing aboulxompetehcy-based programs is that 
they represent a way to determine precise skills necessary for ef- 
fective administration performance. The assumption may be 
made that, when these skills are identified, in-service programs 
can be more directed toward attaining the skills. In contrast to 
other in-service models, the compelency-based programs may 
enable principals to work toward professional development in a 
way superior to the sporadic efforts found in institutes and uni- 
versity courses. Also, because of the heavy involvement of ad- 
ministrators' professional associations, motivation to participate 
comes from colleagues and not some external agency such as the 
state education agency. 

There are, of course, some drawbacks to competency-based 
programs. For example, if the specified competencies are ac- 
cepted as target areas for professional development by princi- 
pals, there is some concern regarding who will be responsible for 
providing, training. Who would lead school principals toward in- 
creasing their decisiveness, stress tolerance, sensitivity, ability to • 
understand the political context of schools, or any other skill? 
Would trainers be professors? Consultants? Staff from profes- 
sional associations? Or would in-service sessions degenerate to 
the swapping of principals' war stories? Questions such as these 
would need to be answered before competency-based ap- 
proaches to administrator in-service could achieve their full po- 
tential. 

The Academy 

Sail another approach to professional development for princi- 
pals is seen in the recent emergence of the in-service academy. 
This is an arrangement wherein a school district or state educa- 



tion agency provides classes and other structured learning e> 
periences to professional educators on an ongoing basis. Th 
learning experiences are changed periodically, based on fre 
quent needs assessments. In many ways, the academy approacl 
is similar to the traditional model, with a few important diffei 
ences. 

First, the academy represents an "in-house" effort sponsore< 
by practitioners to address their own perceived needs. There i 
no reliance on another institution such as the university to offe 
courses of interest or relevance. Second, participation ii 
academy activities is generally based on an individual's persona 
motivation, not the certification requirements prescribed by thi 
state or the degree requirements specified by the university 
Some current examples of the use of the academy concept for ad 
ministrator in-service are the Maine Principals' Academy, 12 th< 
Maryland Professional Development Academy, 13 and the Geor 
gia Academy of School Executives. 14 

Major advantages of the academy are found in its structure a; 
a permanent arrangement established to address the continuing 
educational needs of school practitioners. The academy offer 
stability that cannot be found in the temporary approaches w< 
have reviewed earlier. For example, while the institute might b< 
able to give the principal tips on "what to do on Monday morn 
ing," the academy enables principals to get continuing educatior 
so that they are prepared to deal with problems on Tuesdays 
Wednesdays, and all days of the school year. The academy is ar 
approach to in-service which is controlled to a large extent by the 
participants — a feature not found in other models. As a result, 
a major advantage is the relevance of academy offerings. The 
curriculum of the academy is most often established by an initial 
survey of needs conducted in the state or district where the 
academy is established. 

Disadvantages of the academy include the fact that most in- 
struction is still based on one-way communication. Furthermore, 
the issue of who will lead the in-service is not always clear. Fre- 
quently, instructors for the academy are external consultants 
who deal with substantive topics offered in the academy curricu- 
lum, but little with the specific context of the organization spon- 
soring the academy. Consequently, the provider of in-service is 
someone who comes in with little or no knowledge of the events 
and conditions present in an organization which have led to the 
need for the in-service in the first place. Thus, outsiders take con- 
trol of the planning and carrying out of in-service programs, and 
participants are again left with little involvement in the process. 
A final restriction on the academy is that, while there may be an 
attempt to ensure that academy course offerings are relevant to 
participants, the danger always exists that the focus of the curri- 
culum will always be on the "here and now," and little emphasis 
will be placed on long-term solutions. The ultimate concern is 
that the academy will represent little more than a protracted 
workshop or institute. 

Networking 

The last major in-service model that we will review is network- 
ing, or the linking of individuals in different schools or districts 
for the purpose of sharing concerns and effective practices on an 
ongoing basis- There is a significant difference between this ap- 
proach and the others reviewed in the sense that, in networking, 
the primary responsibility for controlling the learning experience 
is directly with the participants themselves and not with their 
formal professional associations, the state education agency, or 
some nearby university. Networks tend to be informal arrange- 
ments that emerge as the result of administrators seeking other 
administrators who share similar concerns and potential solu- 
tions to problems. 
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In terms of what recent literature has been saying about the de- 
sirable characteristics of in-service experiences — that is, using 
peer interaction among professionals, avoiding standardized in- 
service ''packages/' utilizing participant input in the establish- 
ment of in-service objectives and activities, and so forth 15 — net- 
working offers many advantages over the other approaches and 
models of in-service. For example, the very nature of networking 
holds that individuals who share common problems are able to 
come together periodically to gain support from colleagues and 
also to gain additional insights and support from others who face 
similar prbblems. The focus in networking is most definitely on 
multidirectional communication and much participant involve- 
ment. No one plays the role of "teacher" in networking. Topics 
addressed come directly from the concerns of participants, not 
from a professor or workshop designer who does not know who 
will be in the course or the workshop. Finally, networking en- 
courages and is built on the premise that long-term relationships 
among participants are desirable. As a result, this approach to 
in-service is different from the isolated learning that goes on in 
the institute, the university class, or the staff development/in- 
service academy. 

Networking also has some disadvantages. For example, it is 
not unusual for the common interest groups that come together 
to form networks ostensibly to deal with school-related concerns 
to lose their focus and become social gatherings first and profes- 
sional gatherings next. While the meeting of a group engaged in 
networking should not resemble the meeting of a corporate 
board in terms of formality, it should be related to professional 
issues and not serve solely or primarily as a party for partici- 
pants. Another problem with networking is that, while the foun- 
dation of this arrangement is informality and concerns-based 
sharing, there can be a tendency for networks to become so infor- 
mal and loosely knit that members drop in and drop out of the 
group; there is no long-term commitment to the network group 
as an instrument of professional development. Finally, while an 
advantage of networking can be the fact that no one controls the 
group as the teacher, there can be a problem when responsibility 
for directing the group is ignored totally. Quite simply, while 
participant involvement in in-service planning and implementa- 
tion is unquestionably a key ingredient for effectiveness, some- 
one must still lead . 

In this section, five fairly common approaches or models to in- 
service for school principals have been presented. Each has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Despite any drawbacks suggested, 
however, the use of any of these models is far superior to a lack 
of systematic professional and personal support for principals. 

In the last section of this paper, we describe one additional ap- 
proach to in-service. Although' it is by no means a panacea, it is 
being received with enthusiasm by practitioners across the na- 
tion. It borrows from and builds on some of the most positive fea- 
tures of the other models we have examined. 



Principals' In-Service Program 

As we reviewed the existing models of administrator in-ser- 
vice, we noted that there were a number of concerns regarding 
in-service programs that might serve as criteria forjudging their 
value. For example, one criterion was that special learner needs 
of adults must be considered. Adults learn best in situations in 
which they value the goals of the learning experience and where 
they can see the relationship between learning activities and 
stated goals. Adults will learn things that have meaning for their 
personal future, particularly when they can develop a sense of 

_ ownership in the process. There is no reason to suspect that 
school principals are any different from other adult learners. 

L% The Principals' In-Service Program, developed with support 
A^>n the Institute for Development of Educational Activities, 



Inc. (/I/D/E/A/), represents an attempt to envelop effective ad- 
ministrator in-service by focusing directly and exclusively on the 
local school situation and the needs of local principals as partici- 
pants. An inherent assumption of the program is that principals 
need a way in which they can learn again how to become better 
principals by using their present knowledge and their own 
awareness of needs as a starting point for professional develop- 
ment. 

The structure used to enable principals to learn how to use 
their present knowledge to improve their performance are colle- 
gia! support groups, each consisting of six to ten principals. 
These enable principals to work together to practice the be- 
haviors which enable them to work on long- and short-term 
problems and also to critique openly and honestly their efforts 
to improve themselves and their school programs. Through col- 
legia! support groups, individuals can bring their problems to 
others and, while following a tightly defined agenda of planned 
learning activities, share their successes with persons who have 
knowledge and appreciation of the role of the principal. There 
are obvious similarities between the collegia! support group of 
the Principals' In-service Program and the general model of net- 
working discussed earlier. The key distinction between the two 
models, however, is that while networks bring together people 
based on common interests regardless of role, collegia! support 
groups bring together people of common interest and because of 
their role. 

The Principals' In-service Program was piloted in 1978-79 with" 
groups of rural, suburban, and urban principals and then in- 
troduced to school districts across the nation as more specially 
trained group facilitators have been trained. The program has ex- 
panded to include 145 facilitators leading collegia! support 
groups with more than fifteen hundred principals from 25 states 
and three foreign countries. 

The basic commitment that principals make who volunteer to 
follow the Principals' In-service Program is to participate in day- 
long meetings of the collegia! support group once each month 
over at least a two-year period. Four objectives serve as the focus 
of the monthly sessions which are directed by the facilitator. 

1 . Each principal, as a member of a collegia! support group, 
designs, implements, and evaluates a plan to increase his 
or her leadership capability. 

2. Each principal designs, implements, and evaluates a 
school improvement project which involves the staff in 
addressing an identified need within the school. 

3. Members of the collegial support group provide assis- 
tance and encouragement to one another in professional 
development and school improvement efforts. 

4. Each principal adopts the search for continuous improve- 
ment as a guiding principle and accepts personal respon- 
sibility for his or her role in the improvement process. 

This type of arrangement has been designed as a way to try- 
to avoid some of the shortcomings which have plagued other ad- 
ministrator in-service approaches. First, the activities of the col- 
legia! support groups come directly from the needs and interests 
of the participating principals. While the trained facilitator works 
with the group to suggest a framework of structured activities 
that might be followed, the emphasis is always on the needs of 
the members of the group and not on the accomplishment of 
preordained objectives in a course syllabus. Second, the facili- 
tator is trained to avoid behaving as a teacher in front of a class 
when he or she meets with a group of principals. As a result, the 
climate t * established in the collegial groups for teaching and 
learning responsibilities to come from the participants as adult 
learners. Third, the four objectives of the program are constantly 
brought to the attention of the group so that a clear set of tasks , 
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always present to keep meetings from becoming only social 
therings or gripe sessions. The fact that the ultimate responsi- 
ity of the principal is to increase school effectiveness is con- 
tntly reinforced. Finally, the collegial support groups repre- 
nt ongoing commitments by principals and their districts to 
ike sure that in-service is a regular part of each person's 
ledufe and not a "one-shot" in-service session without follow- 
i. 

The Principals' In-service Program is based on a firm belief that 
ere are many excellent principals in the nation who are 
ented, committed* and willing to devote energy to improving 
?ir own performance and their schools' programs. They truly 
int to exercise their role as the educational leader of their 
lools. The reasons why many principals do not achieve their 
als, however, are found in the isolation of the role, complete 
th the frequently heard complaints that principals lack time 
d are faced with so many daily nagging problems that real pro- 
isional growth is impossible. Principals rarely have the oppor- 
lity to express their concerns and frustrations to other prinri- 
Is who understand the problems without evaluating the per- 
mance of their colleagues. The Principals' In-service Program 
s been received so warmly, we believe, because it enables prin- 
>als to engage in continuous self-improvement and profes- 
nal growth. While each of the other in-service models we have 
dewed has some merit for increasing the amount of support 
lilable to practicing administrators, the Principals' In-service 
)gram represents an effort to make the individual principal re- 
msible for his or her own learning and development. In short, 
r principal becomes the "number one learner" who can serve 
i powerful model to students and staff in his or her school. 

mmary 

n this paper, we have reviewed several approaches to in-ser- 
e education and professional development that have been uti- 
jd to improve and support the crucial role of the school princi- 
. Some methods frequently used in this respect — personal 
ding and travel, for example — have not been included, al- 
tugh they are indeed important. Our discussion here has at- 
ipted to point to significant organized efforts which are in use 
und the country. At the end, we suggest one specific model 
in-servicethat appears to hold promise for helping principals 
io a better job. We do not wish to imply that the Principals' 
service Program is so superior to other approaches that it 
ds all the answers to increasing principal effectiveness. To the 
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contrary, we would hold that the principal's role is so important 
and so difficult that if an individual had the opportunity to en- 
gage in all of the models presented here, then he or she should. 

There is still much to do in the area of improving the quality 
of in-ssrvice for school principals. The role of the principal will 
be increasing in complexity and stress in the future and, as is true 
with teachers, principals will stay in the same schools for a large 
part of their careers. There is increasing attention being directed 
at the need for improving the quality of in-service for teachers. 
Now we must add to the work being done for administrator in- 
service as well. 
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